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by Mark DeWitt 


There was a time when musics in all cultures were oral traditions, passed down by word of 
mouth as it were, learned by ear. Having made a career in ethnomusicology, the study of 
humans making music, | tend to regard oral tradition as the foundation of all music and a vital 
force still in music today, even if most of the music we see in the media is highly reliant on music 
notation or recording technology to exist. The focus of this essay will be on those oral traditions 
that have never come to rely on being notated, and whose participation in the commercial 
recording industry has been at the margins. Cajun French dance music from south Louisiana is 
one such genre (no space here to describe what it is; you can Jook it up), and one that | have 
studied for thirty years, and while my comments may revolve around that, they apply more 
generally. 


Imagine yourself playing music by ear for hours with folks you’ve never met before (and if you 
don’t play a musical instrument, imagine that you do). Musicians are not looking at sheet music 
or their phones; they are looking at and listening to each other as they play. Tunes are often not 
announced—someone will simply start playing and others join in—or if they are announced, you 
might not recognize the title but know well the tune once you hear it. When you don’t know the 
tune, you may be able to join in after listening for a couple of rounds as it repeats, if it follows 
familiar patterns. Other times, you may think you know the tune only to find halfway through that 
everyone has turned right when you turned left. You can hear that there are slightly different 
versions of the tune getting played simultaneously or one after the other, which doesn’t seem to 
matter most of the time, so long as the key and timing are compatible and the overall melody is 
still recognizable. When players stop and chat about what they just played, they’ll usually talk 
about where they learned a tune or from whom, not in terms of who wrote it. 


In this scenario, you are immersed in one of several related oral traditions of music where such 
a session or jam is a social staple in their continuation—lrish, old-time Appalachian, Cajun 
French music, etc. What may seem at first an undifferentiated volume of melodic fragments 
swirling through the air proves to be a coherent, resilient tradition of musical ideas. Even if they 
don’t all play it the same way or call it by the same name, musicians can still play a tune 
together and state confidently that it’s one that they know. In the days before recording 
technology, those rivers of melody continued to flow thanks to those who sat and learned from 
each other by ear, face to face. While the details may differ, the same could be said of other oral 
traditions like solo ballad singing or drumming ensembles or any of countless musical genres in 
cultures across the globe: they continued to exist so long as there were humans to practice 
them in the physical presence of one another, coming together for reasons that made sense in 
their time and place. When times changed, people might find new reasons to continue a 
tradition or it could disappear. If you were lucky, there might be a collector to scratch down some 


notes or lyrics to remember it by, certainly not enough to resuscitate its practice in recognizable 
form if you had no idea how a live performance of it sounded. 


The invention of phonograph recording changed the game for oral traditions in a few important 
ways. It gave song collectors a new tool for documenting repertoire that captured much more of 
the actual sound and nuance of a performance than a musical score can possibly do, giving rise 
to sound archives of field recordings, going all the way back to the wax cylinder era. These 
institutions, such as the Archive of Cajun and Creole Folklore at the University of Louisiana at 
Lafayette, continue to gratefully accept donations of legacy collections of such field recordings 
from private collectors and their families. The archive digitizes and preserves these recordings, 
making them available to visitors to listen to and, in limited instances, freely available online. 


The commercial recording industry initially neglected oral traditions for the most part, when 
looking for music to record, but in the 1920s it famously and accidentally discovered that there 
were large audiences for hearing such music on records, such as African Americans and rural 
southern whites. Once companies started recording and selling music made by and for people 
in these new target markets, the legal and financial frameworks of the industry began to change 
the music and how people thought about it. Commodification of the music required freezing 
rivers of song into little ice cubes, i.e., sellable things called works, “complete and discrete, 
original and fixed, personally owned units” (Lydia Goehr, The Imaginary Museum of Musical 
Works 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 2007, p. 206), preferably with a known composer who 
could assign the copyright to the record company in some (often inequitable) pay arrangement. 
The industry managed to do this despite the fact that in their natural habitat, tunes and songs 
from these traditions are often partial and interrelated, derivative and variable, with no 
identifiable owners. Community members who never before encountered their own music this 
way began to consume it in these commodified units, and musicians now had a new source for 
learning music, one that (unlike their neighbor) played the song exactly the same way every 
time. Over the decades, some of these early attempts to capitalize on oral traditions have 
morphed into major genres of popular music such as country and R&B. 


Before we pivot to the contemporary situation of “vanishing culture,” we need to clear up a 
couple of common misconceptions: (1) that traditional music is timeless and ancient, tracing 
back innumerable generations, and (2) that such traditions are always and forever dying, if they 
haven't already, in today’s world. 


In line with the “timeless” trope, the word “traditional” is often used in album songwriting credits 
to assert that the author is unknown and the “work” in question is in the public domain (not 
under copyright). However, oral traditions are always changing and always have been, 
otherwise we would not have so many of them. They are always assimilating new or borrowed 
material. Despite eighteenth century historical and ancestral connections between the two 
regions, Acadian French dance music from maritime Canada sounds very different from Cajun 
French dance music in Louisiana, due to its different cultural milieu. Styles may change more 
slowly than in popular music, but they can still change a lot. New tunes and songs will appear 
from the imaginations of some tradition bearers, and some of that music will be learned and 
repeated by others in some form. In folk communities of centuries past, the identity of who 


created the music could easily get lost when nothing was ever written down or recorded, but 
that doesn’t make the music “timeless.” It just means that we don’t have enough information to 
reconstruct the timeline. 


Many people, including many who live in the region where live Cajun French dance music is 
found in abundance, assume that “the music is dying” because it is linguistically and stylistically 
out of step with popular music genres in the American mainstream. This drives some of my 
Cajun musician friends crazy, partly because they feel like people are ignoring their efforts but 
probably even more because it is simply not true. There is a critical mass of practitioners across 
the generational spectrum, some of whom play professionally, despite the impression—even in 
the music’s home region-—that it’s a niche market. The tradition has survived this long in part 
through commodification by the record industry, which created artifacts that the local population 
could collect and listen to and learn from. It also led to related opportunities for the music to be 
heard on local radio and television outlets, further blurring the distinction between “folk” and 
“popular” music. Cajun musicians are now writing and recording quite a bit of original material in 
addition to playing the old standards, new material that springs from tradition but is not at all in 
the public domain. At the same time, the river of oral tradition flows on wherever musicians 
gather face-to-face at parties, jam sessions, and other gatherings. The music is not dying. | am 
reminded of what Jeff Goldblum’s character says in the film Jurassic Park—"life finds a way.” 


All of this brings us to the current moment, in which musicians are still making studio recordings, 
but without any expectation that they are going to generate much income from them. The local 
independent record companies that produced Cajun music are largely a thing of the past, 
although a couple of them hang on. Many musicians simply produce their own recordings or 
with a very small label that is someone else’s side venture. These releases may go out only in 
digital form, available through streaming services (YouTube, Spotify, etc.) or for purchase as 
downloads. If musicians produce CDs or vinyl at all, they often produce a limited number and 
they can be hard to find. Each band has its own idiosyncratic distribution methods, making it 
harder for a library with limited staff and budget to track down and order such recordings for 
patrons to listen to. An allowance in copyright law called “right of first sale” allows libraries to 
loan physical items but not digital files, and maintaining authenticated servers for listening on an 
intranet that would be considered legal is expensive. Some archives have them, some don't. 


The democratization and decentralization of production has also taken place, arguably, with field 
recordings. Where once we had ethnomusicologists, folklorists, and community scholars going 
out with the best portable analog recording equipment they could afford on salvage missions to 
collect tunes and songs from aging musicians before they were completely forgotten, we now 
have countless phone videos of people playing at jams, at shows, or simply to the camera, 
posted every day on YouTube and other social media. While scholars who deposit their field 
recordings are required to sign release forms stipulating exactly how the recordings may be 
shared—possibly with additional signatures from whoever else is on the recording if it is to be 
shared publicly—anyone can post a video to YouTube with no permissions. It can remain public 
indefinitely if no one requests that it be taken down. How many of these crowd-sourced live 
recordings are finding their way into a sound archive somewhere for posterity? Donations of 
privately held recordings from the YouTube era are only just beginning to be donated to 


archives, and it is hard to predict how widespread such donations will be. Furthermore, what 
field collecting scholars are doing these days is a drop in the bucket by comparison. Intellectual 
trends have moved away from “salvage folklore” as a fieldwork priority and have called into 
question the biases of the enterprise. What we have now on YouTube is a more democratic, 
unfiltered sampling of living oral traditions; what we don’t have is an archive of it. YouTube is a 
private entity. It could unilaterally announce a sunset policy for old videos, or lose a lawsuit, or 
even go out of business, and then some or all of those videos would suddenly disappear. In the 
current context, this is what we mean by “vanishing culture” — not that “the music is dying.” 


So to conclude, | worry. Oral traditions are alive and evolving even now, while the technological, 
legal, and intellectual frameworks of our society are developing in a direction away from 
documenting that evolution in a lasting way in repositories like the United States Library of 
Congress’s American Folklife Center (for field recordings) and its Recorded Sound Research 
Center (for commercial recordings). At this national level, there is some bias against accepting 
field recordings that don’t meet certain technical standards (as in some smart phone 
recordings), and acquisitions of commercial recordings are mostly limited to donations and 
those that get sent to the U.S. Copyright Office for registration purposes. Not all music qualifying 
as copyrighted under law is registered with that office, and much that has been registered in 
recent years was submitted in digital files that have yet to be transferred to the Library of 
Congress, so it remains to be seen how much the Library will keep up with the times. 


Archives dedicated to preserving specific oral traditions also play an important role as 
repositories for field recordings or commercial recordings or both, like the Blues Archive at the 
University of Mississippi, the Archives of Appalachia at East Tennessee State University, the 
Southern Folklife Collection at UNC-Chapel Hill, the Cajun and Creole Music Collection and 
folklore archive at UL Lafayette, and the Irish Traditional Music Archive in Dublin. With the 
exception of the Irish archive, these institutions accumulate materials largely through the 
donations of entire collections from individuals; to the extent they purchase new commercial 
releases themselves, many of them will only acquire physical media, not digital downloads. How 
will these institutions be able to continue pursuing their missions if song collecting as a research 
pursuit has become passé; if live recordings of people playing only get posted to social media 
and die with the videographer when their phone gets recycled; if record collecting itself dies 
away as physical media for commercial recordings become harder and harder to find and 
collect? 


There may still be time to avert a scenario in which seventy-five years from now, there is little 
record of musical life and especially oral traditions in the twenty-first century, due to how little of 
it found its way into sound archives. Such a failure would reinforce the idea that oral traditions 
are things of the past, that all we have left are homogenized popular media and musical 
institutions for the elite. This idea denies a fundamental facet of human existence: spontaneous, 
embodied musical expression that is available to all. What could instead happen is that archives 
adapt their acquisition practices to the times, in terms of what collectors have to donate and 
what formats the music industry makes available. Those of us who care about preservation can 
encourage collectors, as the Irish Traditional Music Archive is actively doing, to donate their files 
to archives in addition to posting them to social media. We have the technology to preserve the 


musical inspirations of today for the future, so let’s use it. If our laws are making this effort more 
difficult, maybe we can fix them, too. 


This essay is part of the Internet Archive’s Vanishing Culture series, highlighting the power and 
importance of preservation in our digital age. 


